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RICE  UNIVERSITY 


From  the  President 

This  is  my  fourteenth  annual  report  and  since  it  is  also  my  last  it  has  a  retrospective  charac- 
ter about  it.  There  is  one  notable  thing  which  will  not  appear  in  the  report  itself  but  which  re- 
quires mention  and  that  is  the  very  fine  cooperation  I  benefited  from  during  all  of  my  time  here. 
This  occurred  with  all  concerned — students,  faculty,  staff,  alumni,  friends,  and  board.  Disagree- 
ments were  plentiful  but  by  and  large  debate,  and  not  argument,  was  the  means  to  the 
conclusion. 

The  institution  has  good  standing,  perhaps  better  outside  the  local  community  than  inside 
it.  h  has  good  standing  because  ot  the  quality  ot  its  students  and  alumni,  because  of  the  scholarly 
and  instructional  contributions  of  its  faculty,  because  of  its  physical  mien,  and  because  it  has 
been  a  good  academic  citizen  in  its  handling  of  numerous  perplexing  problems  to  which  aca- 
demic institutions  have  been  subjected  over  the  last  twenty  years.  It  has  functioned  well  in  vari- 
ous areas,  e.g.,  inhibiting  grade  inflation,  changing  gradually —  not  precipitously — with 
changing  mores,  maintaining  close  student-faculty  association,  minimizing  cost  pass-through, 
and  yes,  even  in  trying  to  provide  an  intercollegiate  athletic  program  with  appropriate  restraints. 

One  change  which  was  effected  with  surprisingly  little  noise  was  the  academic  reorganiza- 
tion during  the  seventies  into  seven  schools  ot  which  two  are  cost  centers.  The  effect  of  this 
change  has  been  most  notable  in  bringing  together  in  close  intellectual  proximity  sizable  num- 
bers of  faculty  without  unduly  increasing  the  separations  which  might  already  have  existed. 

During  1983-84  the  notable  activity,  aside  from  the  on-going  good  instructional  research 
program,  involved  facilities.  The  completion  and  instant  full  use  of  the  Seeley  G.  Mudd  Com- 
puter Science  Laboratory  was  one  highlight.  Also,  Robert  R.  Herring  Hall,  which  was  dedicated 
November  9,  1984,  was  completed  largely  in  1983-84  and  has  been  in  full  use  by  the  Jesse  H. 
Jones  Graduate  School  of  Administration  since  the  start  ot  the  semester.  Construction  on  the 
Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  got  under  way  and  is  expected  to  be  available  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1985-86.  It  will  enhance  the  programs  in  mechanical  engineering  and  materials  sci- 
ence and  provide  for  future  space  tor  other  engineering  and  science  activities.  During  this  same 
time  period  a  start  was  made  on  returbishing  Rayzor  Hall,  redoing  the  exterior  of  the  Physics  Lab- 
oratory, and  reworking  the  gymnasium  of  the  physical  education  facilities.  So  the  year  1983-84 
had  an  unusual  emphasis  on  physical  plant. 

Academically,  emphasis  was  on  planning  for  improved  advising  by  expanding  the  formal 
student  advising  and  counseling  system.  During  the  year  a  department  ot  computer  science  was 
established  and  it,  along  with  the  department  ot  mathematical  sciences,  was  transferred  to  the 
George  R.  Brown  School  of  Engineering.  Computer-aided-design  became  established  in  the 
School  ot  Architecture  and  expanded  to  mechanical  engineering. 

The  year  saw  a  continuing  increase  in  the  use  ot  computers  on  campus.  An  additional  VAX, 
five  Sun  micro-computers  and  sixteen  small  IBM  systems  were  added  to  various  teaching  depart- 
ments and  research  laboratories.  In  addition,  more  than  800  micro-computers  were  bought  by 
students  through  a  program  made  available  to  us  by  Apple  Products.  The  computers  on  campus 
will  ultimately  be  networked  in  one  way  or  another.  Small  groupings  are  now  being  put  together 
in  one  step  toward  that  goal. 

Other  activities  went  on  at  good  rates — a  vigorous  thrust  is  taking  place  in  geophysics  and 
in  some  areas  of  biochemistry,  in  bioengineering  (as  part  of  the  chemical  engineering  depart- 
ment), and  in  Asian  studies.  Further,  a  group  of  the  faculty  in  the  social  sciences  are  at  work  on 
a  project  in  support  of  enhancing  the  State  of  Texas'  chance  ot  locating  a  major  accelerator  in 
the  state.  The  three  professional  schools — Administration,  Architecture,  and  Music — all  had 
good  years. 

All  in  all,  it  was  an  active  year  with  continued  prospects  for  ever  greater  learning  activity  by 
all  members  of  the  academic  community. 


RICE  UNIVERSITY 


THEHACKERMAN  YEARS 

Norman  Hackerman  became  president  of  Rice 
University  on  September  1 ,  1970.  On  March  23, 
1984,  he  announced  his  plans  to  retire  from  that 
position  at  the  end  of  the  spring  semester  1985.  The 
following  review  of  the  Hackerman  presidency, 
whose  tenure  will  be  15  academic  years  when  he 
presides  over  his  1 5th  Rice  Commencement  on  May 
II,  1985,  attempts  to  highlight  important  events 
and  achievements  of  the  period. 


The  Faculty 

The  heart  of  any  institution  ot  learn- 
ing is  its  faculty.  At  Rice  today  there  are 
375  full-time  faculty  members  of  whom 
229  have  joined  the  University  during 
the  Hackerman  presidency.  Most  ot  this 
group — 67  percent — came  to  Rice  as  in- 
structors or  assistant  professors  and  have 
benefitted  (or  are  expected  to  benefit) 
from  a  promotion  policy  that  considers 
teaching  and  research  of  equal  importance. 
Of  today's  40  full  professors  who  joined 
Rice  with  this  senior  rank  between  the  ac- 
ademic years  of  1970-71  and  1984-85,  14 
formed  the  nucleus  of  leadership  needed  in 
the  new  Jesse  H.  Jones  Graduate  School  of 
Administration  and  the  Shepherd  School 
of  Music,  while  most  of  the  others  were  re- 
cruited to  strengthen  fledgling  depart- 
ments and  new  programs  in  the  other  five 
schools.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
Rice's  213  full  professors  and  74  associate 
professors  teaching  today  were  promoted 
into  these  positions  in  the  Hackerman 
years. 

Playing  a  significant  role  in  attracting 
and  holding  these  senior  faculty  members 
has  been  the  endowment  of  38  professor- 
ships since  1970-71  to  supplement  the  21 
endowed  chairs  already  activated  at  the 
time  of  Dr.  Hackerman's  arrival.  Such  a 
high  ratio  of  fully  endowed  chairs  to  full- 
time  faculty — one  in  seven — provides  Rice 
with  a  high  degree  of  stability,  both  aca- 
demic and  economic. 

Nor  are  faculty  salaries  for  senior  posi- 
tions the  only  ones  to  advance  since  1970- 
71.  According  to  the  annual  salary  surveys 
of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors,  Rice  in  1983-84  was  in  the 
number  one  ranking  in  all  categories  in  av- 
erage compensation  paid:  $45,110  to  pro- 
fessors, $32,550  to  associate  professors, 
$25,920  to  assistant  professors,  and 
$21,560  to  instructors.  This  is  twice  the 
amount  paid  in  salaries  in  1970-71,  at 
which  time  Rice  was  in  the  third  and 
fourth  categories.  The  average  salary  paid 
Rice  faculty  in  1983-84,  without  regard  to 
rank,  was  $38, 100 — highest  in  the  South 
and  14th  nationally  among  private 
universities. 


The  Students 

Students,  the  other  half  of  the  learn- 
ing equation,  appear  to  he  as  strong  aca- 
demically at  Rice  today  as  they  have  ever 
been.  Approximately  every  fourth  to  fifth 
student  entering  the  University  in  recent 
years  has  been  a  National  Merit  Scholar, 
placing  Rice  in  first  place  nationally  in  ra- 
tio of  merit  scholars  to  enrollment  and 
among  the  nation's  top  five  campuses  in 
total  number  of  scholars  in  residence.  This 
year's  (tall  of  1984)  average  total  College 
Board  score  of  1 ,322  among  entering  fresh- 
men at  Rice  is  the  highest  it  has  been  in 
several  years. 

To  assist  in  attracting  a  quality  stu- 
dent body.  Rice  has  held  the  line  in  tui- 
tion increases  more  successfully  than  any 
comparable  private  university.  A  case  in 
point:  in  1971,  Rice's  tuition  was  set  at 
$2, 100  per  year,  while  Harvard  and  most 
other  prestigious  universities  were  charging 
m  the  $3,200  range;  in  1984,  Rice's  tui- 
tion is  $3,900,  while  Harvard  and  compa- 
rable universities  have  escalated  theirs  into 
the  $9,000  range.  A  $1 ,100  difference  m 
1971  is  a  $5,000  difference  today.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  students  low  tuition,  the 
University  has  vastly  increased  its  scholar- 
ship assistance  since  1970. 

It  is  estimated  that  tuition  (minus 
scholarship  funds)  covers  little  more  than 
12  percent  of  what  Rice  pays  to  educate  its 
students.  In  keeping  with  Founder  Wil- 
liam Marsh  Rice's  stated  purpose,  no  quali- 
fied student  is  denied  a  Rice  education 
because  of  economic  considerations.  Upon 
acceptance  at  Rice,  a  student  can  turn  to 
the  University's  Office  of  Financial  Aid  for 
an  aid  package  to  answer  his  or  her  full 
demonstrated  financial  need. 

Guidance  for  students  may  begin  at  fi- 
nancial aid,  but  it  continues  in  many  loca- 
tions on  the  campus  throughout  the  four 
undergraduate  years.  Students  with  special 
needs,  such  as  athletes  who  are  required  to 
miss  classes  during  sports  seasons,  are 
counseled  on  how  best  to  meet  academic 
requirements  for  graduation.  And  there  are 
special  faculty  advisors  for  those  Rice  stu- 
dents contemplating  law  and  medical 
school.  Exceptional  students  in  any  study 


area  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  appropri- 
ate prestigious  fellowships  and  awards 
upon  graduation.  A  significant  amount  of 
counseling  on  a  day-to-day  basis  takes 
place  in  the  residential  colleges  via  the 
masters  and  associates. 

Sid  W.  Richardson  College  became 
Rice's  eighth  residential  college  early  in 
Dr.  Hackerman's  second  year  on  campus. 
Of  the  eight  colleges  all  but  two  now 
house  men  and  women  alike.  Spokesmen 
for  the  faculty  consider  the  president's 
leadership  in  this  area  among  his  leading 
achievements,  stating  "This  fundamental 


WHERE  STUDENTS  COME  FROM 

Rice  is  truly  a  school  with  a  national  reputation.  For  the  first  time  since  the  University 
opened  in  1912,  a  larger  proportion  of  entering  freshmen  are  from  outside  Texas  than 
from  within  the  state. 
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Parish  Qallery  in  "new"  Anderson  Hall 

A  faculty  spokesman,  reflecting  on  the  impact  of  the 
Hackerman  years,  observed  that  ''he  is  the  master 
architect  of  the  admiiiistrative  and  conceptual  struc- 
ture of  the  University  which  mil,  in  all  likelihood, 
shape  its  activities  for  generations."  Among  other 
things,  this  meant  the  creation  of  two  new  schools — 
the  Jesse  H.  Jones  Graduate  School  of  Administra- 
tion and  the  Shepherd  School  of  Music — and  the 
reorganization  of  two  existing  academic  units  into 
four — the  George  R.  Brown  School  of  Engineering 
and  the  Wiess  School  of  Natural  Sciences  were 
formed  from  one;  the  School  of  Humanities  and  the 
School  of  Social  Sciences  from  the  other.  The  School 
of  Architecture  continued  without  administrative 
change. 


change  in  the  life  of  undergraduates  was  ef- 
fected precisely  as  he  desired,  with  a  min- 
mum  of  publicity,  either  favorable  or 
critical,  beyond  the  hedges,  and  a  mini- 
mum  of  controversy  or  disruption  within 
them." 


School  of  Architecture 

An  early  decision  in  the  Hackerman 
presidency  brought  about  the  establish- 
ment ot  the  Rice  Design  Alliance  and  the 
Rice  Center  tor  Community  Design  and 
Research  as  outreach  programs  of  the 
School  of  Architecture.  They  are  well  es- 
tablished entities  today  playing  important 
roles  in  the  design  and  planned  growth  of 
Houston  and  the  Stiuthwest  as  an  invalu- 
able external  service.  Strong  faculty,  stu- 
dent, and  alumni  involvement  in  the  Rice 
Design  Alliance  adds  credibility  to  the 
school's  curriculum  and  research. 

A  steady  growth  in  both  students 
studying  architecture  and  the  faculty 
needed  to  teach  an  increased  number  of 
courses  resulted  in  Rice's  first  major  con- 
struction ot  a  new  educational  facility  in  a 
decade  in  1980-81 — an  addition  and  reno- 
vation of  Anderson  Hall  by  English  archi- 
tect James  Stirling.  The  "new"  Anderson 
Hall  is  comprised  ot  the  Isaac  C.  and 
Mildred  D.  Brochstein  wing,  the  Kenneth 
Schnitzer  wing,  the  Libbie  Rice  Farrish 
Gallery,  the  Smith  Garden,  and  the  Wil- 
liam Ward  Watkin  Lecture  Room. 

Today,  holdings  ot  the  library  collec- 
tion in  architecture,  building  technology, 
and  urban  studies  have  increased  to  more 
than  \0,000  books,  4,000  volumes  of 
bound  periodicals,  and  25,000  slides.  The 
school's  successful  preceptorship  program, 
established  in  1967,  continues  to  prove  its 
effectiveness,  permitting  students  to  gain 
practical  experience  in  leading  architec- 
tural firms  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Also 
supported  is  an  advanced  computer  graph- 
ics laboratory  and  research  center  and 
publication  of  occasional  monographs  in 
architectural  theory  and  history.  The 
school  has  drawn,  and  is  drawing,  the 
world's  foremost  architects  and  architec- 
tural historians  to  the  campus  as  visiting 


faculty  and  lecturers.  This  program  has 
been  substantially  enhanced  by  the  award- 
ing of  the  Craig  Francis  CuUinan  Chair  to 
the  school  to  be  used  for  visitors. 

In  1974-75,  the  school  tied  with  two 
other  institutions  for  a  seventh  place  rank- 
ing among  U.S.  architectural  schools,  ac- 
cording to  a  national  survey  conducted  by 
Columbia  University  and  reported  in 
Change  magazine. 


George  R.  Brown  School  of 
Engineering 

In  1975,  the  University  created  the 
George  R.  Brown  School  of  Engineering 
honoring  an  alumnus  who  had  served  Rice 
University  tor  over  three  decades  as  a 
trustee,  friend,  and  benefactor.  The  school 
groups  all  engineering  programs  and  their 
subdivisions  into  a  single  administrative 
and  professional  unit.  Included  in  the 
Brown  School  are  the  departments  of 
chemical  engineering,  civil  engineering, 
electrical  engineering,  environmental  sci- 
ence and  engineering,  and  mechanical  en- 
gineering and  materials  science.  In  1984, 
significant  organizational  changes  took 
place:  the  department  of  electrical  engi- 
neering became  the  department  of  electri- 
cal and  computer  engineering;  at  the  same 
time,  a  new  department  of  computer  sci- 
ence was  established  in  the  Brown  School 
becoming  the  University's  35th  official  aca- 
demic offering;  and,  as  part  ot  this  general 
reorganization,  the  mathematical  sciences 
department  moved  from  the  Wiess  School 
of  Natural  Sciences  into  the  Brown 
School. 

The  Rice  Engineering  Design  and  De- 
velopment Institute  (REDDl)  was  formed 
in  1978  to  give  faculty,  staff,  and  students 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  applied 
research  projects  under  sponsorship  of  pri- 
vate companies;  a  year  later,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  funded  one  of 
the  nation's  major  groundwater  quality  re- 
search centers  in  the  school  under  the  en- 
vironmental science  and  engineering 
department;  and  in  1982,  a  major  grant 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation 
provided  impetus  to  plans  tor  the  develop- 


ment of  an  important  computer  research 
laboratory  at  Rice. 

Commencing  in  1980,  the  Abercrom- 
bie  Laboratory  underwent  major  renova- 
tions following  a  solicitation  ot  funds  tor 
that  purpose  from  the  corporate  commu- 
nity. In  1984,  ground  was  broken  for  a  new 
mechancial  engineering  building  funded 
by  alumnus-trustee  John  L.  Cox. 


Research  in  chemical  engineering 
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School  of  Humanities 

The  School  at  Humanities  became  a 
separate  administrative  unit  in  1979,  with 
the  departments  of  art  and  art  history,  edu- 
cation, English,  French  and  Italian,  Ger- 
man and  Russian,  health  and  physical 
education,  history,  philosophy,  religious 
studies,  and  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  clas- 
sics responsible  tor  its  diverse  courses  of 
study.  Linguistics  and  semiotics  became 
the  school's  11  th  department  (and  the  uni- 
versity's 34th)  in  1982. 

The  humanities  have  received  consid- 
erable support  from  Dr.  Hackerman, 
whose  official  statements  over  the  years 
have  called  for  "education  and  learning  as 
contrasted  to  narrower  training."  The  two 
departments  showing  the  most  growth  in 
this  period  have  been  religious  studies 
(spun  off  from  philosophy  and  religion  in 


Fine  arts  students  in  Seuall  Hall  studio 


1968)  and  art  and  art  history  (formerly 
designated  fine  arts).  John  and  Dominique 
de  Menil  began  the  transformation  of  a 
modest  fine  arts  department  into  a  signifi- 
cant one  in  1969-70  with  the  bringing  of 
the  Institute  of  Arts,  including  the  Rice 
Museum  and  the  Media  Center,  to  the 
campus.  The  artistically  inclined  today  can 
study  under  talented  professionals  in  studio 
art,  sculpture,  photography,  film  and 
video,  dance,  and  the  theater.  Religious 
studies,  with  two  full-time  faculty  and 
three  visitors  in  1970-71,  has  several  times 
this  number  today. 

Among  the  major  sponsors  of  a  broad- 
ened humanities  program  at  Rice  has  been 
the  Mellon  Foundation,  whose  gifts,  be- 
ginning in  1977,  have  facilitated  the  ca- 
reer development  of  Rice  professors, 
brought  both  well-known  scholars  and 
promising  young  faculty  to  the  campus, 
and  made  Rice  a  resource  center  for  hu- 
manities faculty  at  smaller  colleges 
throughout  the  South.  Also  supported  by 
Mellon  IS  the  Joint  Venture  Program  that 
encourages  interchange  between  humani- 
ties students  and  the  business  world. 

In  the  area  of  curriculum,  a  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities in  1983  is  assisting  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  humanities  program 
emphasizing  the  great  books  of  the  West. 
The  result  is  a  three-semester  sequence 
that  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1983  and 
attracted  more  students  than  could  he  ac- 
commodated. The  school  has  begun  to  re- 
cruit new  faculty  in  Asian  Studies  in  order 
to  offer  a  team-taught  interdisciplinary 
course  on  great  hooks  of  Eastern  cultures. 
And  a  writing  center  has  been  established 
with  a  variety  of  innovative  techniques  to 
improve  the  skills  of  students  interested  in 
becoming  better  writers. 


Jesse  H.  Jones  Graduate  School  of 
Administration 

The  opening  in  1976  of  the  Jesse  H. 
Jones  Graduate  School  of  Administration 
was  made  possible  through  a  1974  gift  of 
$5  million  from  Houston  Endowment,  Inc. 
The  school  honors  the  memory  of  the 


famed  Houston  financier-publisher  and 
onetime  head  ot  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  in  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  administration.  Housed  in  Her- 
man Brown  Hall  at  the  outset,  the  school 
moved  into  its  own  quarters,  Robert  R. 
Herring  Hall,  at  the  start  of  the  current 
(1984-85)  academic  year.  Houston  Endow- 
ment, with  additional  contributions  of 
$2.5  million  to  augment  the  school's  en- 
dowment, made  a  $3.5-million  commit- 
ment toward  construction  ot  the  building, 
funded  entirely  by  private  gifts  totaling  $10 
million.  It  was  designed  by  world  famous 
architect  Cesar  Pelli. 

By  1984,  the  new  school  was  offering 
programs  leading  to  Master  ot  Business  and 
Public  Management  and  Master  of  Ac- 
counting degrees.  Because  ot  the  interdis- 
ciplinary nature  of  its  programs,  the  school 
employs  faculty  from  a  variety  of  Rice  Uni- 
versity academic  departments  to  comple- 
ment its  own  still  expanding  faculty.  No 
undergraduate  major  is  offered  in  the 
school;  however,  such  undergraduate 
courses  as  accounting  may  be  used  to  fulfill 
major  requirements  in  the  interdisciplinary 
program  in  managerial  studies. 

In  addition  to  its  teaching  and  re- 
search activities,  the  Jones  Graduate 
School  has  also  developed  many  contacts 
with  the  Houston  and  area  business  com- 
munities through  conferences  and  semi- 
nars. The  Rice  Center,  originally 
associated  with  the  School  of  Architec- 
ture, is  now  aftiliated  with  the  Jones 
School. 


Shepherd  School  string  quartet 


Shepherd  School  of  Music 

The  Shepherd  School  of  Music,  cre- 
ated through  a  $7  million  endowment 
from  the  estate  ot  Sallie  Shepherd  Perkins, 
began  operation  in  1973  and  admitted  its 
first  students  in  1975.  By  the  end  of  1983, 
the  school's  endowment  had  grown  to  ap- 
proximately $13  million  and  its  number  of 
students  increased  to  205.  During  the  same 
period,  the  faculty  has  grown  from  three  to 
fifty. 

The  Shepherd  School  offers  the  tour- 
year  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  and  the 


two-year  Master  of  Music  degree  in  per- 
formance, composition,  conducting,  music 
history,  and  music  theory,  and  the  Doctor 
of  Musical  Arts  degree  in  composition  and 
organ  performance.  Also  available  is  a 
unique  combination  of  the  Bachelor  and 
Master  of  Music  degrees  in  which  both  are 
awarded  simultaneously  after  five  years  of 
study.  And  for  those  Rice  students  who 
wish  to  pursue  a  general  degree  without 
specialization  in  any  one  area,  the  Shep- 
herd School  offers  the  four-year  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  with  a  concentration  in 


music. 
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Molecular  modeling  in  chemistry 


In  addition  to  its  educational  func- 
tion, the  Shepherd  School  now  plays  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  music  lite  of  Houston 
through  concerts  by  its  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, numerous  guest  artists,  and  on- 
campus  performances  hy  the  Houston 
Symphony  and  Texas  Chamber  orchestras. 
There  were  35  such  concerts  scheduled  in 
the  fall  of  1984,  including  six  in  the 
school's  SYZYGY  "new  music"  series,  now 
in  its  ninth  year.  SYZYGY  is  the  preemi- 
nent contemporary  music  resource  in  the 
city  of  Houston,  presenting  a  wide  range  of 
musical  offerings  and  consistently  high 
quality  of  performance. 


In  the  early  1980s,  the  school  re- 
ceived the  Lynette  S.  Autrey  Professorship 
in  Music  and  the  Dorothy  Richard  Starling 
Professorship  in  Classical  Violin  Music, 
bringing  to  four  the  number  of  endowed 
chairs  in  the  school. 


School  of  Social  Sciences 

Since  its  inception  in  1979,  the 
School  of  Social  Sciences  has  developed 
many  new  programs  and  has  reorganized  its 
departments  of  anthropology,  economics, 
political  science,  psychology,  and  sociol- 
ogy. The  increase  in  social  sciences  faculty 
partly  reflects  these  changes.  Ten  addi- 
tional senior  faculty  have  been  appointed 
and  four  endowed  professorships  have  been 
filled. 

The  school's  computer  laboratory, 
formed  early  in  1979,  serves  primarily  as  an 
undergraduate  teaching  facility  and  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  representative  from  each 
of  the  five  social  sciences  departments. 

Undergraduate  internship  programs 
include  the  Washington  Semester  Program 
at  American  University  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration's  cooperative  educa- 
tional pilot  program. 

A  new  undergraduate  interdiscipli- 
nary program,  the  policy  studies  major, 
helps  students  to  see  social  sciences  and  al- 
lied disciplines  in  perspective  rather  than 
in  isolation;  it  brings  all  these  disciplines 
to  bear  on  important  value  and  institu- 
tional questions  facing  society. 

In  1981,  the  Rice  Institute  for  Policy 
Analysis  was  founded  as  a  unit  of  the 
School  of  Social  Sciences.  Faculty  from 
the  social  sciences  and  other  disciplines  sit 
on  the  institute's  executive  board.  The 
purpose  of  the  institute  is  to  promote  edu- 
cation and  research  in  the  area  of  public 
policy  with  particular  emphasis  on  out- 
reach programs  for  the  Houston 
community. 


Wiess  School  of  Natural  Sciences 

The  Wiess  School  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Harry 


Carothers  Wiess  and  Olga  Keith  Wiess, 
opened  in  1979.  The  school  includes  the 
University's  departments  ot  biology,  bio- 
chemistry, chemistry,  geology,  mathemat- 
ics, physics,  and  space  physics  and 
astronomy.  They  had  been  grouped  with 
the  engineering  departments  as  a  single  di- 
vision until  1975,  when  engineering  and 
natural  sciences  became  separate  schools. 

Teaching  and  research  within  the 
Wiess  School  were  highlighted  in  1979 
with  the  creation  of  the  Rice  University 
Quantum  Institute,  which  coordinates  the 
work  of  a  multidisciplinary  faculty  group 
from  physics,  space  physics,  astronomy, 
chemistry,  and  electrical  engineering.  Its 
research  in  laser  development  and  applica- 
tions, spectroscopy,  and  atomic,  molecu- 
lar, and  surface  sciences  ranks  among  the 
best  worldwide. 

The  department  of  biochemistry  was 
established  in  1972  and  has  gained  na- 
tional recognition  through  its  teaching  and 
research  faculty.  And  the  space  science  de- 
partment became  the  department  ot  space 
physics  and  astronomy  at  the  same  time. 
Rice's  proximity  to  the  NASA  Manned 
Space  Center  at  Clear  Lake  continues  to 
enrich  the  offerings  of  this  department. 

The  department  ot  geeilogy  began  a 
significant  program  of  revitalization  in 
1981 .  With  the  support  of  major  grants 
from  the  Keck  Foundation,  the  depart- 
ment has  recently  appointed  two  new  fac- 
ulty members  as  an  important  step  in 
establishing  a  new  program  in  geophysics 
that  will  feature  a  state-of-the-art  seismic 
data  processing  center. 

Advanced  Studies  and  Research 

Graduate  programs  at  Rice  now  touch 
every  department,  with  Ph.D.s  offered  in 
most.  Upon  Dr.  Hackerman's  arrival  at 
Rice,  the  University  had  awarded  a  total  of 
875  doctorates  in  52  years,  commencing 
with  the  first  issued  to  Hubert  E.  Bray  in 
mathematics  in  1918.  Through  his  first  14 
Rice  Commencements,  President  Hacker- 
man  has  personally  presented  1,225 
Ph.D.s  earned  on  campus. 

Funding  of  research  activities  at  Rice 
has  climbed  steadily  in  recent  years.  At 


present,  active  research  grants  and  con- 
tracts number  335,  with  proposals  pending 
at  175.  A  little  over  half  of  the  Rice  fac- 
ulty members  serve  as  principal  investiga- 
tors on  one  or  more  projects.  The  proposal 
success  ratio  is  approximately  one  out  of 
two.  In  1982,  Rice  joined  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston  and  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity in  establishing  the  Houston  Area 
Research  Center  (HARC)  with  the  sup- 
port of  George  F.  Mitchell  of  Mitchell  En- 
ergy and  Development  Corporation. 

The  Office  of  Continuing  Studies  was 
reopened  in  1974.  The  number  of  persons 
participating  m  its  programs  rose  from  200 
in  1974  to  5,350  in  1984.  The  number  of 
courses,  seminars,  workshops,  and  trips 
rose  from  seven  in  1974  to  120  in  1984. 
Programs  are  designed  to  showcase  recent 
research  and  distinguished  scholars  (ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  courses  are 
taught  by  Rice  University  faculty)  and  to 
make  the  intellectual  resources  of  the  Uni- 
versity available  in  forms  that  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Programs  on 
timely  issues  such  as  foreign  trade,  and  cul- 
tural eventssuch  as  major  exhibitions  at 
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the  museums,  as  well  as  professional 
courses,  are  responsive  to  community  in- 
terests and  engage  individuals  in  the  intel 
lectual  lite  ot  the  University. 


The  Library 

Rice's  library  resources  have  moved 
forward  almost  at  an  exponential  rate  in 
the  Hackerman  years.  Volumes  in  the  li- 
brary collection  have  approxmiately 
doubled— from  700,000  in  1970  to  1.2 


At  work  in  a  computer  laboratory 


million  in  1984 — while  related  holdings  in 
special  collections,  government  publica- 
tions, serials  on  microfilm,  and  a  wide 
range  ot  materials  on  microfiche  have  en- 
abled the  library  to  serve  its  varied  publics 
eftectively. 

Included  among  the  major  achieve- 
ments ot  the  library  since  1970  have  been 
the  great  expansion  ot  the  Regional  Infor- 
mation and  Community  Exchange 
(R.I.C.E.),  initially  set  up  in  1967  as  a 
service  primarily  for  the  business  commu- 
nity, and  the  acquisition  ot  two  valuable 
collections;  the  Julian  Huxley  Papers  and 
documents  covering  18  years  of  space  flight 
trom  NASA's  Johnson  Space  Center.  The 
library's  recent  conversion  to  machine- 
readable  torm  ot  all  of  its  card  catalog 
is  a  major  step  in  its  converting  to  an 
on-line  computerized  catalog. 

Support  of  these  programs  has  been 
substantial,  with  the  library  budget  jump- 
ing from  $1.2  million  to  $4. 1  million  since 
1970.  Reciprocal  borrowing  privileges  ar- 
rangements with  the  Texas  Medical  Center 
Library  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  col- 
lection have  broadened  the  scope  of  Rice's 
Fondren  Library  considerably. 


Computing 

The  computer  center,  which  became 
the  Institute  tor  Computer  Services  and 
Applications  (ICSA)  in  I97I  and  moved 
into  its  own  building  (Seeley  G.  Mudd 
Building)  in  August  1983,  has  multiplied 
its  capacity  many  times  and  has  greatly  ex- 
panded rhe  computer  services  tor  the 
campus. 

The  mainframe  (AS/9000-2)  pur- 
chased in  1982,  three  VAX  computers,  and 
a  Prime  450  administrative  computer  torm 
the  basic  core  hardware  at  ICSA.  These 
communicate  with  a  wide  variety  ot  termi- 
nals and  computers  throughout  the 
campus. 

The  new  ROLM  telephone  switch 
serves  as  backbone  for  a  campus-wide  net- 
work linking  people  and  computers  across 
the  campus.  Today  over  150  courses  in  25 
different  departments  make  use  of  com- 
puters. The  transition  from  the  slide  rule 


and  the  mechanical  adding  machine  to  the 
digital  computer  is  now  complete. 


Athletics 

Rice's  commitment  to  intercollegiate 
athletics  dates  hack  to  its  beginning  in  the 
tall  of  1912  when  charter  faculty  member 
(and  coach)  Philip  H.  Arbuckle  fielded  a 
varsity  football  team  from  the  first  incom- 
ing freshman  class  ot  77  students.  Two 
years  later,  Rice,  still  minus  a  senior  class, 
became  a  charter  member  ot  the  South- 
west Conference. 

In  addition  to  Rice's  continued  sup- 
port ot  men's  athletics  since  1970,  the 
University  has  initiated  a  full-scale  wom- 
en's intercollegiate  athletics  program. 
Spurred  on  by  Title  Nine  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  the  department  ot 
athletics  took  over  in  1976  a  small  pro- 
gram in  the  physical  education  department 
and  today  spends  $625,000  annually  in  en- 
abling Rice  women  to  compete  against  the 
women  of  other  Southwest  Conference 
schools  in  volleyball,  cross  country,  bas- 
ketball, swimming,  tennis,  and  track. 

Rice's  commitment  has  not  been  so 
much  to  programs  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics as  it  has  to  the  student-athlete.  The 
young  men  and  women  recruited  tii  repre- 
sent Rice  in  intercollegiate  competition 
have  largely  been  selected  because  of  their 
academic  potential  as  well — and  the  Uni- 
versity, through  guidance  and  special  tu- 
toring, as  needed,  graduates  almiist  as  high 
a  percentage  of  its  scholarship  athletes  as  it 
does  nonathletes. 

While  intercollegiate  athletics  are 
participated  in  by  roughly  10  percent  of 
the  Rice  student  body,  fully  another  80 
percent  are  active  in  club,  intramural,  or 
self-improvement  sports.  Club  sports  such 
as  soccer,  lacrosse,  and  rugby  involve  com- 
petition with  off-campus  groups;  intramu- 
rals  are  generally  organized  through  the 
eight  residential  colleges  and  include  a 
wide  range  of  activities,  with  touch  foot- 
ball, soccer,  basketball,  and  softball 
among  the  favorites;  while  jogging,  body- 
building, and  self-defense  sports  (karate, 
judo,  et  al )  have  their  following. 


Rice  football  features  passing  offense 
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Physical  Plant 

An  upgrading  of  the  entire  campus 
was  launched  early  in  the  Hackerman  ad- 
ministration. New  buildings  or  additiems 
ha\'e  been  made  to  meet  current  needs, 
and  major  renovations  in  existing  build- 
ings ha\'e  been  completed  to  meet  chang- 
ing need  requirements. 

The  new  buildings  include  the  Seeley 
G.  Mudd  Computer  Science  Labt)ratory, 
Herring  Hall,  built  to  house  the  Jesse  H. 
Jones  School  ot  Administration,  the  new 
mechanical  engineering  laboratory  now 
nearing  completion,  and  the  Ley  Student 
Center,  with  construction  beginning  in 
May  1985. 

Major  additions  were  made  to  Ander- 
son Hall,  housing  the  School  ot  Architec- 
ture, and  to  Abercrombie  Laboratory. 

Major  renovations  were  made  in  the 
following  buildings:  Chemistry,  M.  D. 
Anderson  Biological  Laboratory,  Wiess 
Geological  Laboratory,  Space  Science, 
Rayzor  Hall,  and  Mechanical  Laboratory. 

The  new  Rice  University  Graduate 
House,  located  at  the  corner  ot  Main  and 
Uni\ersity  in  the  tormer  Tidelands  Motor 
Inn,  pro\ides  a  convenient  residence  to 
graduate  students,  postdoctoral  fellows, 
and  staff.  Opened  to  the  Rice  University 
ct)mmunity  tor  the  tirst  time  in  the  spring 
of  1984,  the  225-unit  Graduate  House  of- 
fers communal  kitchens,  laundry  facilities, 
and  an  htuirly  shuttle  bus  service  to  and 
from  the  center  ot  the  Rice  campus. 

While  most  construction  of  the  past 
14  years  has  e.xpanded  academic  facilities, 
the  needs  ot  the  athletic  program  were  not 
forgotten.  A  1978  Rice  Stadium  project 
added  14,300  square  feet  to  coaches'  quar- 
ters and  locker  rooms.  A  weight  room  of 
4,000  square  feet  was  built  adjacent  to  the 
Stadium  in  1984.  A  1979  expansion  dou- 
bled the  floor  space  of  the  gymnasium  and 
Autry  Court  with  the  addition  of  several 
badminton,  racquetball,  volleyball, 
squash,  and  regulation-size  basketball 
courts.  One  new  classroom  and  tour  stor- 
age areas  were  added,  and  the  swimming 
pool  was  renovated.  A  new  baseball  sta- 
dium, known  as  Cameron  Field,  was  com- 
pleted in  time  tor  the  1979  season. 


Also  crucial  to  the  University  is 
maintenance  and  utility  work.  Since  1970, 
new  electric  cables  have  been  laid  in  util- 
ity tunnels  and  increased  transformer  ca- 
pacity installed  to  form  part  ot  an  ongoing 
program  to  upgrade  Rice's  electric  power 
distribution  system.  The  Rice  Board  re- 
cently appropriated  $4- 1  million  tor  the 
construction  of  a  cogeneration  facility 
within  the  existing  power  plant  building. 
The  new  system,  which  should  he  opera- 
tional by  January  1986,  will  generate  3, 170 
kilowatts  ot  electricity  and  convert  excess 
heat  that  normally  is  wasted  into  steam  for 
heating  and  cooling. 

The  installation  ot  new  telephone  ca- 
bles that  support  both  voice  and  data  sig- 
nals accompanied  the  purchase  of  the 
ROLM  telephone  switch. 

In  an  eftort  to  upgrade  the  Univer- 
sity's sewer  system  and  prevent  periodic 
flooding,  sewers  throughout  the  campus 
have  been  reworked  or  replaced.  A  system- 
atic program  for  building  cleaning  and  re- 
pointing  and  roof  repair  and  replacement 
is  now  in  place.  A  new  preventive  mainte- 
nance program  will  insure  the  continued 
operation  of  the  physical  facilities.  In 
1982,  the  board  established  a  maintenance 
endowment  for  the  residential  colleges  and 
adopted  a  five-year  plan  for  major  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  of  the  college 
facilities. 

Income  from  the  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Endowment  Fund  contributed  by 
the  Ahercrombie  Foundation  has  sup- 
ported major  relandscaping  projects  on 
campus  such  as  the  replacing  ot  the  quad- 
rangle hedges  and  the  planting  ot  trees  in 
harmony  with  the  established  tradition  ot 
the  campus. 

Cesar  Pelli,  designer  of  Flerring  Fiall, 
was  commissioned  in  1983  to  develop  a 
new  master  plan  tor  Rice  University's 
physical  growth.  It  was  the  first  compre- 
hensive enterprise  of  its  type  since  the 
original  design  ot  the  campus  by  the  Bos- 
ton firm  oi  Cram,  Goodhue,  and  Ferguson 
in  1910.  Pelli,  in  fact,  submitted  two 
plans.  One  considers  a  33  percent  expan- 
sion ot  the  campus,  the  other  67  percent. 
He  did  not  specify  a  time  frame  tor  the  im- 
plementation of  either  plan,  but  identified 


his  mission  as  one  aimed  at  detining  "the 
architectural  limits  ot  growth"  and  design- 
ing "a  framework  for  expansion  that  will 
assure  the  continuing  beauty  and  coher- 
ence of  the  campus. . .  [through]  develop- 
ment ot  the  green  spaces,  in  particular." 
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Seeley  Q.  Mudd  Computer  Science  Laboratory 


New  weight  room  jacility  in  stadium 
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ENDOWMENT  INCOME 


University  Development 

In  1970,  Rice  University  began  its 
first  full-scale  development  program,  in- 
cluding an  annual  alumni  fund  drive,  a 
major  effort  to  increase  corpioration  and 
foundation  support  and  a  planned  giving 
program.  In  the  spring  of  1971,  the  Rice 
University  Fund  Council  was  created  by 
the  University  hoard  to  assist  and  guide 
the  overall  development  program.  Since 
then.  Rice  has  raised  $213,435,000. 

In  1976,  the  Brown  Foundation  Chal 
lenge  was  announced.  This  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  Rice's  annual  fund  drives.  In 
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the  first  eight  years  of  the  challenge,  the 
Brown  Foundation  added  more  than  $20 
million  to  Rice  University's  permanent  en- 
dowment. In  that  time  span,  the  four 
groups  covered  by  the  Brown  Foundation 
Challenge — alumni,  members  of  the  Rice 
Board  of  Governors,  corporations,  and 
non-alumni  triends  ot  the  University — 
contributed  more  than  $37  million  for  cur- 
rent operations.  A  10-year  extension  of 
the  challenge  in  1981  to  the  year  1995  is 
expected  to  result  in  at  least  $50  million  in 
gilts  from  Brown  Foundation  to  the  Rice 
Endowment,  provided  the  terms  ot  the 
challenge  are  met  each  year. 

The  University's  development  office 
has  received  extramural  recognition  for 
its  achievements,  including  such  honors  as 
the  1977-78  United  States  Steel  Award  for 
outstanding  and  sustained  alumni  support 
over  the  preceding  four-year  period.  The 
award  placed  Rice  University's  program  of 
alumni  support  first  among  all  private  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  following  year. 
Rice  was  selected  as  runner-up  for  the 
U.S.  Steel  Grand  Award  for  sustained 
alumni  support.  In  1980,  the  University's 
support  programs  were  named  among  the 
top  five  nationally  for  improvement  in 
total  financial  support  tor  current  opera- 
tions. This  Exceptional  Achievement 
Award  was  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Motor 
Company. 
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Financial  Management 


The  faculty  spokesman  concerned 
with  putting  the  Hackerman  years  in  per- 
spective rates  his  financial  management  as 
most  likely  to  be  lauded  by  future  histo- 
rians of  the  University: 

"He  has  unswervingly  guided  the 
University  from  the  financially  troubled 
condition  in  which  he  found  it  to  one  in 
which  now,  by  virtue  above  all  of  his  :eal 
for  enlarging  the  endowment,  an  unusual 
degree  of  financial  security  is  an  outspoken 
assumption  of  its  day-to-day  life  rather 
than  an  ideal  to  be  realized  at  some  time  in 
the  future.  The  achievement  is  witness  to 
Dr.  Hackerman's  con\'iction  that  Rice 
University  must  be  as  independent  in  fact 
as  it  has  been  in  theory  since  its  founda- 
tion." 

Referred  to  above  was  the  University's 
eight  successive  deficit  years  through  June 
30,  1970.  These  were  to  decline  during  the 
new  president's  first  three  years  and  disap- 
pear altogether  in  1973-74.  As  for  the  en- 
dowment, it  climbed  from  $131,221, 177 
in  1970  to  $483,631,000  on  June  30, 
1984 — a  multiple  of  slightly  more  than 
three  and  two-thirds. 


MEETING  THE  DEFICIT 

When  Norman  Hackerman  became  fourth  president  of  Rice  in  September  1970,  finan- 
cial problems  were  a  major  concern.  There  had  been  operating  deficits  since  1963.  As 
shown  in  the  graph  below,  these  were  to  decline  through  the  first  three  years  of  his 
administration  until  financial  health  was  restored. 


1971  -  $1,832,174 

1972  -$1,554,065 

1973  -  $10,882 

1974  +  $1,169,396 

1975  +$2,207,364 

1976  +  $1,817,900 

1977  +  $2,171,434 

1978  +$3,212,627 

1979  +  $1,911,109 

1980  +$3,195,096 

1981  +$4,063,854 

1982  +$4,194,000 

1983  +$5,607,000 

1984  +$2,693,000 
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RICE  UNIVERSITY 


Classroom  on  the  lawn 


Auditor's  Report 

To  the  Board  of  Governors,  William  Marsh  Rice  University: 

We  have  examined  the  balance  sheet  of  William  Marsh  Rice  University  (a  non- 
profit Texas  corporation)  as  of  June  30,  1984,  and  the  related  statements  oi  changes  in 
fund  balances  and  current  funds  revenues,  expenditures  and  other  changes  for  the  year 
then  ended.  Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  audit- 
ing standards  and,  accordingly,  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such 
other  auditing  procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  financial  statements  present  fairly  the  financial 
position  of  William  Marsh  Rice  University  as  of  June  30,  1984,  and  the  changes  in 
fund  balances  and  the  current  funds  revenues,  expenditures  and  other  changes  for  the 
year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  applied 
on  a  consistent  basis. 


ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 


Houston,  Texas 
October  3,  1984 


Balance  Sheet 

June  30,  1984,  with  Comparative  Totals  at  June  30,  1983  Dollars  in  Thousands 


ASSETS 

Cash,  Receivables  and  Other  Assets: 

Cash 

Accounts  receivable 

Loans,  net  of  allowance  tor  doubtful  accounts  of 
$423  in  1984  and  $484  in  1983 

Other  assets 

Investments  (Note  3): 

Marketable  securities,  quoted  market  ot  $462, 1 56 

in  1984  and  $488,843  in  1983 
Developed  real  estate,  less  accumulated  amotti:ation 

of  $5, 827  in  1984  and  $5,770  in  1983 
Undeveloped  real  estate 
Mortgage  and  collateral  loans 

Wholly  owned  corporations,  at  underlying  equity  (Note  4) 
Oil  and  gas  properties,  less  accumulated  amortization 

of  $29, 102  in  1984  and  1983 
Interest-hearing  endowment  fund  advances  (Note  8) 

Interfund  Receivable  (Payable),  nonlnterest-bearing 

Educational  Plant,  at  cost: 
Land 

Buildings  and  imprt)vements 
Equipment,  furniture  and  library  books 
Construction  in  progress 

Less — Allowance  ior  amortization  on  auxiliary  and 
educational  service  facilities 


Total  assets 

LIABILITIES  AND  FUND  BALANCES 
Liabilities: 

Accounts  payable 

Deferred  income  and  deposits 

Deposits  ot  collateral  tor  securities  loaned  (Note  5) 

Retirement  funds  (Note  6) 

Other  accrued  liabilities 

Total  liabilities 
Commitments  and  Contingencies  (Note  9) 
Fund  Balances: 

U.S.  Government  and  private  grants  retundable 
Un!\'ersity  funds — 

Unrestricted 

Internally  designated 

Restricted 

Income  unrestricted  endowment 

Income  restricted  endowment 

Unrestricted  funds  functioning  as  endowment 

Restricted  funds  functioning  as  endowment 

Unexpended  plant  funds 

Net  investment  in  plant 

Total  fund  balances 

Total  liabilities  and  fund  balances 

See  notes  to  financial  statements. 


$      543 
631 


1,478 


2,652 


301 


$17,312 


$  2,254 
743 


2,997 


266 


June  301984 


Current        Enduwment  and 
Funds  SimiLir  Funds  PUini  Funiis       Likin  FimJs 


Total 


JuneiO.  1983 
Tutal 


2,808 


131 


— 

$   543 
3,439 

$   500 
3,359 

8,231 

2 

8,231 
1,611 

8,512 
894 

2,939 


8,233 


13,824 


351,618 

9,035 
5,301 
5,495 
2,914 

521 


2,689 


17 


354,625 


521 


5,290 
84,318 
38,894 

6.988 


135,490 
7,375 


128,115 


128,115 


$379,779 


$118,721 


4,018 


$519,830 


$     2,938 


484 
257 


3,679 


6,678 


4,305 

— 

— 

3,665 

— 

— 

6,079 

— 

— 

— 

168,503 

— 

— 

83,801 

— 

— 

101,791 

— 

— 

22,005 

— 

— 

— 

3,762 

— 

— 

114,959 

2,940 


1,076 


3,206 


13,265 


321,229 


9,035 

3,371 

5,301 

5,040 

5,495 

3,971 

2,914 

1,242 

(224) 

15,433 

(10,093) 

(5,116) 

— 

— 

77 

390,317 

(7,404) 

(5,099) 

377,891 

334,856 

14,583 

(13,477) 

(1.990) 

884 

— 

— 

5,290 
84,318 
38,894 

6,988 

341 

80,503 

34,908 

1,825 

135,490 
7,375 

117,577 
6,843 

110,734 


$458,855 


5,194 

$  9,572 

743 

774 

— 

5,907 

484 

654 

257 

288 

17,195 


2,691 


4,305 

4,305 

3,665 

1,978 

7,155 

6,358 

168,503 

141,764 

83,801 

71,854 

101,791 

89,405 

22,005 

19,213 

3.762 

3,984 

114,959 

100,108 

14,315 

376,100 

118,721 

4,016 

513,152 

441,660 

$17,312 

$379,779 

$118,721 

$  4,018 

$519,830 

$458,855 

RICE  UNIVERSITY 


Statement  of  Changes  in  Fund  Balances 

For  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1984  Dollars  in  Thousands 


Cunent  Funds 


Endowment  and 
SimiUir  Funds 


Plan!  Funds 


Iniemtdly  Functioning  Investment 

Unrestricted      Designated       Restricted    Enduunnent    lis  Endowment    Unexpended      in  Plant       Loan  Funds 


Revenues  and  Other  Additions: 

Unrestricted  current  fund  revenues 
Revenues  and  other  additions  of  other  funds — 
Grants  and  contracts 
Gifts  and  bequests  (Note  2) 
Receipts  from  investments — 
Restricted  income 
Realired  gains 
Oil  and  gas  royalties 
Distributions  from  wholly  owned 

corporations  (Note  4) 
Distribution  of  income  from  assets 

held  by  Rice  Trust  Inc. 
Additions  to  investment  in  plant — 
Direct  expenditures  (including  $3,188 

charged  to  current  funds  expenditures) 
Repayment  o(  advances  ttom 
endowment  funds 
Interest  on  loans  receivable 
Other 

Total  revenues  and  other  additions 

Expenditures  and  Other  Deductions: 

Educational  and  general  expenditures 
Auxiliary  entetpnse  expenditures 
Indirect  costs  recovered 
Refunded  to  grantors 
Expended  tor  plant  facilities 
Repayment  of  advances  from 

endowment  funds 
Interest  on  endowment  fund  advances 
Amortization  of  auxiliary'  and 

educational  service  facilities 
Retirement  of  plant  assets 
Loan  cancellations  and  collection  costs 

Total  expenditures  and  othet  deductions 

Transfers  among  Funds — Additions 
(Deductions): 

Mandatory — 

Undesignated  gifts  (Note  2) 

Provision  for  plant  improvements 
(Note  7) 
Funding  of  unrestricted  current 

expenditures  for  equipment 
Funding  of  principal  and  interest 

payments  tor  plant  additions 
Othet  voluntary  transfers,  net 

Total  ttansfers 

Net  Increase  (Decrease)  for  the  Year 

Fund  Balance  at  Beginning  of  Year 

Fund  Balance  at  End  of  Year 

See  notes  to  financial  statements. 


$60,047 


60,047 


54,430 


(210) 

(2,789) 

1,692 

(1,341) 
(2,969) 


$3,270 


4,821 

— 

3,955 

8,632 

6,570 

_ 

— 

24,316 

— 

2,245 

$  - 


3,525  5,067 


3,464 


1,840  573 

14,227  178 


162 


170 


(3) 


(1) 


3,270 


25,516 


38,654 


16,066 


4,438 


41,339  2,160  20,700 

13,0>J1  1,035  376 

—  —  2,985 

—  —  24 


1,777 


6,776 
533 


3,195 


24,085  — 


1,777 


8,117 


210 


1,612 


(373) 


(178) 


2,789 


(1,692) 


(208) 


1,341 
2,116 


119 
63 


11,741 
533 


655 


17,341 


837 


575 


533 
1,957 


2,490 


583 


(5,617) 

1,612 

(373) 

32 

889 

3,457 

— 

— 

— 

1,687 

1,058 

38,686 

15,178 

(222) 

14,851 

254 

4,305 

1,978 

5,287 

213,618 

108,618 

3,984 

100,108 

3,762 

$  4,305 

$3,665 

$  6,345 

$252,304 

$123,796 

$3,762 

$114,959 

$4,016 

Statement  of  Current  Funds  Revenues,  Expenditures  and  Other  Changes 

For  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1984,  with  Comparative  Totals  for  1983  Dollars  in  Thousands 


Year  Ended  June  iO.  1984 


Year  Ended 
JuneiO.  1983 


Revenues: 

Educational  and  general — 
Endowment  income  (Note  3) 
Student  tuition  and  tees 
Government  grants  and  contracts 
Gifts  and  private  grants  (Note  2) 

Sales  and  services  of  educational  and  service  departments 
Other  sources 

Total  educational  and  general 
Auxiliarv  enterprises 

Total  revenues 

Expenditures  and  Mandatory  Transfers: 

Educational  and  general — 

Instruction  and  departmental  research 

Sponsored  research 

Other  sponsored  programs 

Library 

Student  aid 

Student  services 

Operation  and  maintenance  ot  plant 

General  administration 

General  institutional 

Educational  and  general  expenditures 
Auxiliary  enterprise  expenditures 

Total  expenditures 
Mandatory  transfers — 
Undesignated  gifts 
Provision  for  plant  improvements  (Note  7) 

Total  expenditures  and  mandatory  transfers 
Revenues  over  Expenditures  and  Mandatory  Transfers 

Other  Transfers  and  Additions  (Deductions): 

Amount  ot  restricted  receipts  over  transfers  to  revenues 
Funding  ot  unrestricted  current  expenditures  tor  equipment 
Funding  of  principal  and  interest  payments  for  plant  additions 
Refunded  to  grantors 
Other  voluntary  transters,  net 

Net  other  transfers  and  additions  (deductions) 

Net  increase  (decrease)  in  fund  balances 


InicTfuilN 

Unrestricted 

Designated 

Reiiuaed 

Total 

Tutal 

$27,743 

$  - 

$  6,570 

$34,313 

$32,768 

13,030 

1.925 

— 

14,955 

13,535 

2,365 

— 

7,909 

10,274 

9,195 

2,903 

— 

6,071 

8,974 

9,661 

1,447 

892 

139 

2,478 

2,477 

225 

86 

11 

322 

237 

47,713 

2,903 

20,700 

71,316 

67,873 

12,334 

367 

376 

13,077 

11,777 

60,047 

3,270 

21,076 

84,393 

79,650 

17,621 

1,715 

6,902 

26,238 

24,192 

— 

— 

10,377 

10,377 

10,224 

— 

— 

1,111 

1,111 

1,320 

3,109 

348 

182 

3,639 

3,212 

5,630 

— 

1,896 

7,526 

6.413 

1,918 

36 

10 

1,964 

1,870 

6,484 

2 

176 

6,662 

7,142 

4,173 

9 

39 

4,221 

3,798 

2,404 

50 

7 

2,461 

2,033 

41,339 

2,160 

20,700 

64,199 

60,204 

13,091 

1,035 

376 

14,502 

11,091 

54,430 

3,195 

21,076 

78,701 

71.295 

210 





210 

41 

2,789 

— 

— 

2,789 

2,707 

57,429 

3,195 

21,076 

81,700 

74,043 

2,618 

75 

— 

2,693 

5.607 

1,455 

1,455 

49 

1,692 

— 

— 

1,692 

1,464 

(1,341) 

— 

— 

(1,341) 

(2,194) 

— 

— 

(24) 

(24) 

(3) 

(2,969) 

1,612 

(373) 

(1,730) 

(4,553) 

(2,618) 

1,612 

1,058 

52 

(5,237) 

$    - 

$1,687 

$  1,058 

$  2,745 

$      370 

See  notes  to  financial  statements. 


RICE  UNIVERSITY 


Notes  to  Financial  Statements 

June  30, 1984 


( 1 )  Summary  of  significant  accounting  policies — 
Basis  of  accounting — 

The  financial  statements  of  William  Marsh  Rice  University  (the 
University)  have  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles  for  colleges  and  universities.  Accord- 
ingly, the  financial  statements  have  been  prepared  on  the  accrual 
basis  of  accounting  except  for  depreciation  of  educational  plant 
facilities,  as  explained  below.  Limitations  and  restrictions  placed 
on  the  use  of  available  resources  are  recognized  in  the  financial 
statements  through  the  use  of  fund  accounting.  Fund  accounting  is 
a  procedure  by  which  resources  are  classified  for  accounting  and 
reporting  purposes  into  separate  funds  in  accordance  with  specified 
objectives  or  activities.  Funds  having  similar  characteristics  to- 
gether with  all  related  financial  transactions  have  been  combined 
into  fund  groups  In  the  accompanying  financial  statements. 

The  financial  information  shown  for  1983  in  the  accompanying 
financial  statements  is  included  to  provide  a  basis  for  comparison 
with  1984  and  presents  summarized  totals  only. 

Current  funds — 

The  statement  of  current  funds  revenues,  expenditures  and  other 
changes  Is  a  statement  of  financial  activities  of  current  funds 
related  to  the  current  reporting  period.  It  does  not  purport  to 
present  the  net  income  or  loss  for  the  period  as  would  a  statement 
of  income  or  a  statement  of  revenues  and  expenses. 

The  unrestricted  current  fund  is  used  to  account  for  those  trans- 
actions related  to  the  University's  operating  budget  as  approved  by 
the  board  of  governors  and  for  certain  resources  which  have  been 
designated  for  specific  purposes  by  the  University  administration. 
These  latter  Items  are  presented  under  the  internally  designated 
caption.  With  the  exception  of  the  Internally  designated  fund 
balance,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  board  of  governors  to  transfer  any 
net  Increase  In  the  unrestricted  current  fund  balance  for  the  year  to 
unrestricted  funds  functioning  as  endowment. 

The  restricted  current  fund  Is  used  to  account  for  funds  ex- 
pended for  current  operations  but  restricted  by  donors  or  other 
external  sources  for  specific  purposes.  Restricted  current  fund  re- 
ceipts are  reported  as  revenues  when  expended. 

Current  funds  used  to  purchase  equipment  are  accounted  for  as 
expenditures  of  the  current  funds.  Equipment  expenditures  of  the 
unrestricted  current  fund  are  funded  by  a  transfer  from  unrestricted 
funds  functioning  as  endowment  (Note  7). 

Endowment  and  similar  funds — 

Endowment  funds  are  generally  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  gift 
instruments  requiring  that  the  principal  be  invested  and  only  the 
Income  be  expended.  Gains  and  losses  arising  from  the  disposition 
of  the  Investments  are  accounted  for  as  changes  in  principal. 
Endowment  funds  are  either  Income  restricted  or  Income  unre- 
stricted as  stipulated  by  the  donor.  Investment  income  from  in- 
come restricted  endowments  may  be  expended  only  for  the  purpose 
specified  by  the  donor;  unrestricted  endowment  Income  may  be 
expended  for  any  purpose  approved  hy  the  board  of  governors. 

The  board  of  governors  has  designated  certain  restricted  and 
unrestricted  funds  to  function  as  endowment  funds.  Restricted 
funds  functioning  as  endowment  are  comprised  of  (1)  restricted 
current  gifts  transfenred  to  this  fund  by  the  boar-d  of  governors  and 
(2)  any  excess  of  restricted  Investment  income  over  current  ex- 
penditures. The  principal  of  these  funds  may  be  expended,  but 
only  in  accordance  with  the  original  specifications  o(  the  donor. 


Investment  income  from  these  funds  is  also  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions  as  the  original  gifts.  The  principal  of  unrestricted  funds 
functioning  as  endowment  is  spendable  at  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  governors. 

Generally,  Income  from  unrestricted  endowment  and  similar 
funds  is  reported  as  revenue  of  the  unrestricted  current  fund,  and 
Income  from  restricted  endowment  and  similat  funds  is  reported  in 
the  fund  to  which  it  is  restricted.  However,  investment  income 
from  developed  real  estate  and  oil  and  gas  properties  equal  to 
amortization  of  the  properties  is  retained  in  the  endowment  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  asset  recovery.  In  addition,  27-1/2  percent  of  the 
net  receipts  from  oil  and  gas  royalties  are  retained  In  the  income 
unrestricted  endowment  fund  after  the  related  properties  are  fully 
amortized. 

Plant  funds — 

Plant  funds  consist  of  the  total  invested  in  the  educational  plant 
together  with  unexpended  gifts,  grants,  income  and  administra- 
tively designated  funds  which  are  held  for  acquisition,  replacement 
or  construction  of  physical  properties.  The  educational  plant  is 
stated  at  cost  for  purchased  assets  and  fair  market  value  at  the  date 
of  donation  in  the  case  of  gifts.  Auxiliary  and  educational  service 
facilities  financed  with  advances  from  endowment  funds  are  depre- 
ciated over  their  estimated  useful  lives.  Although  no  other  educa- 
tional plant  assets  are  depreciated,  it  Is  the  University's  policy  to 
retire  capitalized  equipment  at  the  rate  of  6-2/3  percent  per  year. 

Loan  funds — 

Loan  funds  include  ( 1 )  gifts  and  grants  which  are  limited  by  donors 
to  the  purpose  of  making  loans  to  students  or  faculty,  (2)  the 
National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program  financed  primarily  by  the 
federal  government  and  administered  by  the  University  and  (3) 
advances  to  the  loan  funds  from  unrestricted  funds  functioning  as 
endowment. 

(2)  Gifts  and  bequests — 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  include  gifts  as  revenues  or 
additions  to  the  appropriate  fund  balances  only  when  received. 
Gifts  and  bequests  without  any  designated  obligatory  use  are  re- 
quired to  be  added  to  endowment,  according  to  a  legal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  University's  charter.  These  gifts  are  recorded  as 
revenues  of  the  unrestricted  current  fund  and  as  mandator^'  trans- 
fers to  the  endowment  funds. 

Pledges  outstanding  at  June  30,  1984,  which  will  be  recorded  as 
revenues  upon  receipt  of  the  gifts,  are  as  follows: 


Current  funds- 
Unrestricted 
Restricted 

Total  current  funds 

Loan  fund 

Plant  and  endowment  funds 

Total  pledges 


$      18,000 
400,000 

418,000 

74,000 
6.096,000 

$6,588,000 


P.ice  Trust  Inc.,  a  corporation  wholly  owned  by  the  University, 
holds  and  administers  assets,  primarily  marketable  securities  and 
mortgage  loans  (market  value  of  $18,052,000  at  June  30,  1984) 


and  real  estate  (market  value  of  $4,927,000  at  April  1973,  date  of 
most  recent  appraisal  for  the  majority  of  the  holdings)  for  various 
trusts.  These  assets  are  subject  to  the  life  income  interests  of 
certain  beneficiaries,  one  of  whom  is  a  minor.  The  amount  and 
timing  of  the  ultimate  distribution  to  the  University  ot  its  remain- 
der interest  is  therefore  not  determinable,  and  the  assets  are  not 
recorded  in  the  accompanying  financial  statements. 


10-year  period  of  prior  service  costs  and  certain  guaranteed  mini- 
mum benefits.  As  of  the  most  recent  benefit  information  date, 
June  30,  1984,  the  actuarially  computed  value  of  vested  benefits  of 
$1,432,000  was  exceeded  by  the  sum  ot  the  plan's  assets  and  the 
recorded  liability  by  $141 ,000.  The  assumed  rate  ot  return  used  in 
determining  the  actuarial  present  values  of  vested  plan  benefits  was 
7  percent. 


(3)  Investments — 

Investments  are  recorded  at  cost  at  date  of  acquisition  or  fair 
market  value  at  date  of  donation  in  the  case  ot  gifts,  except  for 
donated  interests  in  certain  undeveloped  real  estate  which  were 
recorded  at  nominal  values  and  investments  in  wholly  owned 
corporations  (Note  4).  Property  taxes  and  maintenance  costs  on 
the  donated  real  estate  interests  have  been  capitalized  (accumu- 
lated costs  of  approximately  $1,061,000  at  June  30,  1984). 

Most  income  restricted  endowment  funds,  restricted  funds  func- 
tioning as  endowment  and  some  unrestricted  funds  functioning  as 
endowment  participate  in  a  common  investment  pool  which  is 
operated  on  a  market  value  basis.  Those  income  restricted  funds 
which  by  the  terms  of  the  gifts  may  not  participate  in  such  a  pool 
are  maintained  on  a  separate  investment  basis.  Other  endowment 
funds  are  commingled  for  investment  purposes  in  the  general  in- 
vestment pool  tor  unrestricted  funds. 

The  University  recorded  approximately  $27,61 1,000  in  invest- 
ment income  from  marketable  securities  in  fiscal  1984.  Income 
from  oil  and  gas  properties  recognized  as  endowment  income  in  the 
current  funds  was  $6,564,000  in  1984.  Realized  gains  in  1984  were 
$37,824,000  from  marketable  securities  (using  the  average-cost 
method)  and  $897,000  from  the  sale  of  other  investments. 

(4)  Investments  in  wholly  owned  corporations — 

The  financial  statements  include  all  assets,  liabilities  and  fund 
balances  of  the  University  except  those  of  certain  separately  incor- 
porated but  related  entities  for  which  the  University  is  fiscally 
responsible.  These  corporations  are  included  in  the  endowment 
funds  at  underlying  equity.  In  1984,  these  corporations  distributed 
approximately  $3,464,000  to  the  unrestricted  endowment  fund 
and  $57,000  to  the  unrestricted  current  fund. 

(5)  Collateral  for  loaned  securities — 

The  University  occasionally  loans  securities  to  brokers  for  a  fee.  As 
of  June  30,  1984,  securities  with  a  market  value  of  $11,959,000 
and  cost  of  $960,000  were  loaned  to  a  broker.  A  $12,000,000 
letter  of  credit  secured  the  loan. 


( 7 )  Provisions  for  plant  improvements — 

As  a  provision  for  plant  improvements,  a  transfer  equal  to  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  unrestricted  endowment  income  has  been 
made  from  unrestricted  current  funds  to  unrestricted  funds  func- 
tioning as  endowment.  The  portion  of  the  unrestricted  funds  func- 
tioning as  endowment  fund  balance  that  applies  to  this  provision  is 
$4, 598,000  at  June  30,  1984. 

(8)  Interest-bearing  endowment  fund  advances — 

Certain  capital  projects,  maj<.>r  maintenance  projects  tor  auxiliary 
enterprises  and  student  loans  are  funded  with  interest-bearing 
advances  from  unrestticted  funds  functioning  as  endowment.  The 
advances  for  capital  and  major  maintenance  projects  bear  interest 
at  rates  from  4  percent  to  19  percent.  The  interest  received  on 
student  loans  financed  by  these  endowment  fund  advances  is  re- 
paid to  the  endowment  funds. 

(9)  Commitments  and  contingencies — 

There  are  several  suits  and  claims  pending  against  the  University, 
the  effect  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  this  time;  however, 
officials  ot  the  University  and  legal  counsel  believe  that  the  ulti- 
mate liability,  if  any,  will  not  be  material  to  the  University's 
financial  position. 

The  University  was  committed  under  contracts  at  June  30, 
1984,  fcir  capital  improvements  of  approximately  $5,452,000  to  be 
financed  primarily  from  funds  functioning  as  endowment  and  gifts. 
Commitments  of  $1,376,000  in  the  unrestricted  current  fund  and 
$660,000  in  the  restricted  current  fund  were  outstanding  at  June 
30,  1984. 

The  fund  balance  of  unrestricted  funds  functioning  as  endow- 
ment includes  a  $5,000,000  provision  for  contingencies  at  June 
30,  1984.  If  funds  are  expended  from  this  balance,  it  is  replenished 
by  transfers  or  unrestricted  endowment  income  to  maintain  the 
balance  at  $5,000,000. 


(6)  Retirement  plans — 

Substantially  all  employees  are  eligible  to  participate  in  a  defined 
contribution  retirement  plan  which  is  administered  by  an  outside 
agency.  The  University's  contributions  to  the  plan  of  $1,744,000 
in  1984  were  recorded  as  expenditures  ot  the  unrestricted  current 
fund.  The  contributions  of  the  University  and  the  plan  partici- 
pants, who  are  fully  vested,  are  applied  to  individual  annuities 
issued  to  each  participant. 

The  University  also  has  a  defined  benefit  retirement  plan  ad- 
ministered by  the  same  outside  agency  covering  participants  who 
began  receiving  retirement  benefits  prior  to  July  1,  1976,  and 
certain  other  employees.  The  University's  contributions  to  this 
plan  were  $295,000  in  1984,  which  includes  amortization  over  a 
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